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VERY quickly the loss of 
revenue and circulation from 
abroad for THe New INTERNA- 
TIONAL has had its effects. 
Agents and readers have, no 
doubt, observed with dismay 
that this issue is only 16 pages, 
instead of the regular 32. Un- 
fortunately, financial considera- 
tions made this reduction imper- 
ative. Our appeal for funds in 
the October number in order to 
sustain the magazine, has not 
met with sufficient response, at 
least not as yet. 

At this time we cannot say 
whether THE New _  INTERNA- 
TIONAL can return to thirty-two 
pages, though this is our immed- 
iate aim. 

More important, it is not yet 
clear if THE New INTERNATION- 
AL can continue pubiication, ev- 
en on a reduced basis. The an- 
swer remains with the Aimeri- 
can comrades, readers and sup- 
porters of THE New INTERNA- 
TIONAL. 


The positive answer needs to 
be made yet in two ways: 


1. Through a substantial in- 
crease in the general sales 
and subscriptions of the 
magazine. 


2. By a greater response to 
our sustaining fund. We have 
by no means given up. 

* * * 

Certain weaknesses can sure- 
ly be overcome by our Party 
and Y.P.S.L. units. Nationally 
the subscription base remains 
too weak yet in many import- 
ant centers, such as Minneapo- 
lis, Boston, Cleveland, San 
Francisco and New York. In 
our opinion considerable im- 
provement is easily achievable 
by methods previously outlined 
on several occasions to the 
branches. 


New York easily leads in sub- 
scriptions, but here, too, there 
are needless losses. In the mat- 
ter of general sales or bundles 
Boston, Los Angeles and Cleve- 
land are relatively weak. 


In New York, the most im- 
portant base for the maintenance 
of tHe New INTERNATIONAL, 
the Downtown and Lower East 
Side branches are inexcusably 
lax in their efforts. The Brook- 
lyn branches can stand improve- 
ment. The Bronx and Upper 
West Side branches do quite 
well in their bundle sales, par- 
ticularly the Bronx. 
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The Y.P.S.L. units in various 
cities are also keys to the main- 
tenance of THE NEw INTERNA- 
TIONAL, even as the magazine is 
a major instrument in_ their 
fundamental education of the 
Youth. Chief improvement is 
required in New York. 


Another difficulty confronting 
the magazine, and a solution of 


Boston, Cleveland and Detroit 
have large debts due to the mag- 
azine. 11 these cities will find 
ways and means to liquidate 
their debts, it is quite possible 
for THE NEw INTERNATIONAL to 
luok ahead for a considerable 
period. We offer the suggestion 
to the Party locals that they ar- 
range for loans to liquidate 
their debts. 


which might be significant for 
the next period, are the out- 
standing bills. Los Angeles, 
Chicago, Akron, Philadelphia, 


* * * 


New Orders: New bundle or- 
ders were placed by Ithaca, New 





ONLY SIXTEEN PAGES 


It is with the greatest regret that we are compelled 
to issue this number of THE NEw INTERNATIONAL in 
half its normal size. As we indicated in the appeal 
printed last month, we have been depending upon the 
response of our readers in order to be able to main- 
tain regular and full-sized publication. A number of 
readers did respond, and responded well. But unfor- 
tunately, their aid was not sutticient to compensate for 
the failure to respond on the part of others. 

We were forced to omit a number of important, 
timeiy and interesting articles. We may be forced to 
do it again next month. Indeed, we may be forced to 
omit tne issue entirely uniess— 

the readers of the review come to our aid—speedily 
and generously! 

We have no one else we can count on, no other 
resources but those which YOU can provide. Kush all 
your contributions to the Manager, 116 University 
riace, New York, N. Y. 


York, 10 copies; New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey, 14 copies; 
Streator, Illinois, 3 copies. 
Increases: Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, 5 to 7 copies; Havana, 
Cuba, 5 to 10 copies. Extra or- 
ders were also placed for the 
October issue by Washington, 
D.C., and Worcester, Mass. 


New Agents: Daniel Mack, 
Philadelphia Y.P.S.L.; Joe Rob- 
erts, Toledo, Ohio; V. Johnson, 
Berkeley, Cal.; Jack Glover, Los 
Angeles. 


Among the units that have 
been doing very well in the re- 
cent period with THE New Iwn- 
TERNATIONAL are Fresno, Cal., 
San Diego, Cal., St. Louis, Mo., 
Evansville Indiana, Berkeley, 
Cal., and San Francisco. Special 
mention can be made of the ef- 
forts of Everett Washburn, 
St. Louis, Eloise B., San Fran- 
cisco and Henry Schnautz, of 
Evansville. 


The Berkeley comrades say: 
“The fact is that THe New In- 
TERNATIONAL sells itself. THE 
New INTERNATIONAL sells very 
well around the campus. Once 
or twice a week we have a 
table at the main gate with the 
anti-war petition and literature. 
This is quite successful, both in 
se.ling the literature and talking 
to contacts. We also sell quite a 
few THE NEW INTERNATIONA: S 
at the weekly discussion group.” 
That the above is so is evidenced 
by the Berkeley Y.P.S.L.’s quota 
of 50 copies. 


It has been pointed out that 
some units hold left-over copies 
of the magazine for a consider- 
able period. We suggest that 
this not be done, but that the 
old copies be distributed free, if 
necessary, to potential readers 
and subscribers. 

Likewise with the fall and ap- 
proaching winter period we sug- 
gest that Party units proceed to 
arrange affairs for the benefit of 
THE NEw INTERNATIONAL. 


We find it unnecessary to 
stress again the significance and 
decisive importance of THE NEw 
INTERNATIONAL to the Fourth 
Internationalist movement. This 
is establisted. The future of THE 
New INTERNATIONAL is in the 
hands of the Party and readers. 

THE MANAGER. 





Readers are requested to 
make efforts to place The 
New International on news 
and magazine stands and in 
book shops. Once the owner 
agrees to carry our periodic- 
al notify us so that we can 
send the bundle directly to 
him. 

Readers are also asked to 
send in names and addresses 
of individuals who they be- 
lieve would like to receive 
sample copies of The New 
International. 
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The Editor's Comment 


WE REFLECT on the puzzlement, and even im- 
patience, of very many persons that the second world 
war, in its first seven weeks, failed to get really going, we 
should begin by noting what has nevertheless happened: 
One nation, of 36,000,000 inhabitants, has been wiped off 
the map. Three others have been reduced to satellites, prov- 
inces even, of a great power. According to some estimates, 
the destruction of buildings, railroads, highways, tilled 
fields, and so on, has equalled that of the western campai zn 
during the entire four years of the first world war. The loss 
in ships has been at a rate above anything reached in the 
first world war until February, 1917. There have been, at a 
minimum, several hundred thousand casua!ties. To regard 
all this as mere preliminary by-play is simply indirect re- 
cognition of the universal understanding that this new war 
is the most terrible event in the history of humanity, com- 
pared to which the first world war was not much more than 
a dress rehearsal. 

Nevertheless, the conduct of the war so far needs explan- 
ation. It is a fact that, with the exception of the Polish in- 
vasion—which was a secondary episode, as so clearly 
shown by the failure of Britain and France to make even a 
symbolic military gesture in connection with it—there has 
been no major action. Why not? There are two chief 
causes : 

The first, and primary, cause for the temporizing is that 
no ome wanis the war; or, more exactly, that no govern- 
ment, no ruling class, no responsible diplomat wants the 
war. What has any of them to gain from general war now? 
Hitler? Why possibly should he want the war? He has 
most of Poland; he overshadows the Balkans. He needs a 
digesting period; he wou!d wish to consolidate his base for 
the next staze in expansion. He must expand, of course, but 
war is the most expensive means and above all the most 
dangerous means. He knows—he said so in the Reichstag 
“peace appeal”—that in many wars there are only losers; 
he knows the chances that his internal regime wil crack in 
a long war. 

Stalin? He fears a long war most of all, for he knows by 
direct experience what the armed people can do to their 
tyrants in the course of war, and he knows the present hate 
of the masses. Chamberlain? Britain can only lose by war. 
The European battle-front is not decisive for England. The 
little island already has her hands much more than full with 
the vast territories of the Empire; it cannot even wish for 
more possessions. And England knows that it will not even 
retain much of these present possessions whatever the out- 
come. The immediate “declarations of war” by India, Can- 
ada, South Africa, Australia, New Zealand did not de- 
ceive Chamberlain. There is already every proof that the 
masses in India are not going to be swung behind this war 
after the lessons of the last; many indications, on the con- 
trary, that in spite of Gandhi the Indian workers and peas- 
ants are getting ready to use the war crisis in order to strike 


out for freedom. And already in the United States Con- 
gress (half-jokinz today) there is talk about “indepen- 
dence” for Canada. Or Daladier? The position of France 
is on'y a soiled edition of England’s. France enters the war 
reduced to a second-class power by the events of the past 
six years; she can scarcely hope to ho!d even this rank, 
however the war goes. And the workers in both England 
and France are unenthusiastic even in the beginning. Into 
what attitude will so negative a feeling change as deaths 
and prices mount? 


The War Nobody Wants 

WHY, THEN, IF THESE ‘THINGS are so, do they not 
stop the war? Why do they let themselves be drawn, step 
after irrevocable step, into this war that nobody wants? 
Their fears make for the delay, all hesitate to begin fully, 
but no one says the word that would close the ever-widen- 
ing breach. 


Alas, they do not want war, but they cannot permit 
peace. Their dilemma is not a logical abstraction but a con- 
crete blind alley. Consider it as Chamberlain must see it: 
all that is true about the war, but Hitler has shown fully by 
now that he cannot be content with less than a hegemony 
which would drive Enzland out of the world-imperial sun; 
to give him his peace would mean only to admit, in advance, 
his victory. For Daladier, to make peace would be merely 
to give formal sanction to Germany's dominance over the 
Continent, and France’s withdrawal to the wings of the 
imperial stage. And Hitler must (he, again, has himself 
to'd us) “expand or die’; since he cannot expand further 
by words, he must now do so with bombs. Nor is Stalin less 
rudely jammed against the wall. Begging only, from the 
depths of his provincial heart, that the “foreign” pigs 
should keep their snouts from his Russian garden so that 
his own may, without interference, grub more deeply, Stal- 
in finds himself sucked into the imperialist vortex which he 
thouzht he could manipulate to his advantage from the 
outside. You must choose, said Berlin; fight with us or 
against us. London offered only the same choice. And, since 
long ago Stalin drew a line of blood between himself and 
the only other camp—the proletarian camp, opposed equally 
to both Berlin and London—Stalin has no third choice. 

.\s imperialism comes to the last fork in its road, it sees 
that both branches lead alike to the abyss. 

There is a second factor which has held off grand-scale 
military operations. War, we say often enough, is the con- 
tinuation of politics by other means; perhaps we should 
rather say that war is continuous among the imperialist 
powers, and in this continuous war armed conflict figures 
as simply one—often not by itself the decisive—means 
among many others. The war has not, in reality, been idle 
during these first seven weeks. But its great battles have 
been fought in the chancelleries and in the offices of tech- 
nicians and economic experts, not on the western front. The 
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oil of Rumania, the grain of Hungary and Yugoslavia, free 
passage through the Dardanelles are more important than a 
battleship. Repeal of the United States arms embargo 
weighs more heavily for Paris and London than the Saar. 


When Does A War Start? 

IN THE PAST, THE LEGAL act of “declaring war” has 
had a great significance. It is true that this formality has 
seldom been crucial, since wars issue out of causes whose 
effects are recorded, not initiated, by legal forms. Never- 
theless, the declaration of war as a rule marked a sudden 
shift and overturn in the organized life of the nation. Be- 
fore the declaration there was “peace”, afterwards “war”, 
and the change was more than verbal. 

We have learned from Manchuria, Ethiopia, China, Pol- 
and that wars need no longer be declared. This lack of 
traditional etiquette is thought by some to be another mark 
of the rudeness of the totalitarian “azgressor” nations. It 
is, however, more than this. It is an indication that today, 
in the agony of imperialism, the transition from “peace” 
to “war” is no longer so sharp as it formerly was, that in 
the total war of the present the organized life of the na- 
tion is put to a large extent on a war basis long before 
armed hostilities begin. Wars do not have to be declared 
because they have begun well before the soldiers are shoot- 
ing on the battlefield. 

This alteration has a vital bearing on the relation of the 
United States to the war. The mixed bands of idealists and 
rascals who are telling the people that the whole of the 
struggle against war in this country is summed up in the 
slozan, “Keep America Out Of War,” implicitly interpret 
this slogan to mean: keep the United States from declaring 
war. 

Meanwhile, without consulting either Norman Thomas 
or Senator Borah, the United States has already entered 
the war. The formal declaration, when it comes, will be a 
mere incident 

Is this a mere figure of speech, or, as Lovestone accuses 
us, “defeatism”. It is a cold summing up of the facts. Con- 
sider : 

Roosevelt held up the neutrality proclamation for twen- 
ty-four hours, in order to permit several boat-loads of 
planes to leave the Pacific Coast for England and France. 
The airplane companies continue to manufacture planes to 
Anglo-French order upon the administration's assurance 
that the embargo will be repealed ; and new orders for 5,759 
planes await the day of repeal. In other words: United 
States industry is being turned into an armory for one of 
the belligerent coalitions. Because the factory is located at 
Buffalo or Burbank instead of Manchester or Lyons does 
hot a'ter its relation to the war. 

Under the proclamation of a state of “limited national 
emergency”’, Roosevelt is nearly doubling the army and 
adding tens of thousands of men to the Navy, as well as 
increasinz the funds available for the National Guard and 
for elaborate training maneuvers in the field. These expan- 
sions require money to be expended which has not been au- 
thorized by Congress. In spite of the fact that Congress is 
in session, Roosevelt does not ask it for the money ,but ap- 
propriates it by executive decree under the legal formula of 
the emergency proclamation. 

The War Department and the War Resources Board 
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have recently completed their survey of industry and the 
plans for its war-time organization. 

The Draft Boards have already been selected throughout 
the country, and their personnel is being trained in the (al- 
ready prepared) draft laws and duties. 

Roosevelt, as Commander-in-Chief of the armed forces, 
has declared that the United States army and navy will de- 
fend Canada (as well as all British, Dutch and French pos- 
sessions in the Western hemisphere) against attack. Can- 
ada is a belligerent power. Roosevelt's declaration is there- 
fore a direct act of intervention in the war, resting in the 
most immediate sense on the army and navy, and altering 
the military scale. 

United States planes and warships are in constant patrol 
of the Caribbean, the Gulf of Mexico and the Pacific. Ev- 
ery day new batches of planes, guns and men leave for 
Panama, Hawaii, the Phi-ippines. 

These are only outstanding examples. To them could he 
added a hundred and one daily events: the delaying of the 
Bremen, the unilateral drive against Nazi and Soviet agents 
and propagandists, the constant flow of war-mongering 
pro-British propaganda, the behavior of the ambassadors 
to England, France and Poland, the White House confer- 
ences with the new British ambassador to Washington, the 
movies, the radio, the newspapers. . . . 

A review of these facts reveals the following literal 
truth: the United States is already more deeply in the sec- 
ond world war than it was in the first world war several 
months after the formal declaration in April, 1917. 


The Labor Bureaucracy Enters the War 

THE WAR, ALREADY DOMINANT OVER all other 
issues in the life of all nations, is already so in the labor 
movement of the entire world. In the United States, lines 
are being re-drawn with a sharpness which mirrors the 
battlefront. At the C.I.O. and the A.F. of L. conventions, 
just completed, the official leadership pledged itself again to 
its traitor’s role, and once more proved how literally true #t 
is that the labor bureaucracy is the agent of imperialism. 
After a little pious rhetoric, Green and Lewis got down to 
business and jumped behind Roosevelt’s program to keep 
the wheel of the war machine of U.S. imperialism. 

But sterner battle is launched in the American Labor 
Party, with its resolution “against the Stalin-Hitler Pact” 
and by Lewis in his announcement that the C.1.0O. is to be 
purged of Communists. What is at issue in both these 
cases? Simply a battle between the two war camps. On the 
one side, Hillman-Waldman-Lewis representing Chamber- 
lain-Daladier-Roosevelt imperialism ; on the other, the Stal- 
inists, representing the Hitler-Stalin axis. There is nothing 
more than this. The democratic, anti-fascist pretensions of 
the one side, the new pro-peace, “anti-imperialist war” 
demagogy of the other, are equally lies. 

And what of the third camp? Not much appears about it, 
yet, in the public press; but in this war it is the third camp 
—the camp of the revolutionary proletarian struggle 
against the war and the war-makers as a whole, implacably 
against London-Paris-Washinzton as against Beriin-Mos- 
cow—that must and will in the end triumph. And the int 
mediate fight of the third camp here must go head on 
against Hillman-Waldman-Lewis as well as Browder- 
Kuhn. 
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The U.S.S.R. In War 


The German-Soviet Pact and the Character of 
the U.S.S.R. 


Is it possible after the conclusion of the German-Soviet 

Pact to consider the U.S.S.R. a workers’ state? The fu- 
ture of the Soviet State has again and again aroused discus- 
sion in our midst. Small wonder ; we have before us the first 
experiment in the workers’ state in history. Never before 
and nowhere else has this phenomenon been available for 
analysis. In the question of the social character of the 
U.S.S.R., mistakes commonly flow, as we have previously 
stated, from replacinz the historical fact by the program- 
matic norm. Concrete fact departs from the norm. This 
does not signify, however, that it has overthrown the 
norm; on the contrary, it has reaffirmed it, from the nega- 
tive side. The degeneration of the first workers’ state, 
ascertained and explained by us, has only the more graph- 
ically shown what the workers’ state should be, what it 
could and would be under certain historical conditions. The 
contradiction between the concrete fact and the norm con- 
strains us not to reject the norm but, on the contrary, to 
fight for it by means of the revolutionary road. The pro- 
gram of the approaching revolution in the U.S.S.R. is 
determined on the one hand by our appraisal of the U.S.- 
S.R., as an objective historical fact, and on the other hand, 
by a norm of the workers’ state. We do not say: “Every- 
thing is lost, we must begin all over again.” We clearly 
indicate those elements of the workers’ state which at the 
given stage can be salvaged, preserved, and further de- 
veloped. 

Those who seek nowadays to prove that the Soviet- 
German pact chanzes our appraisal of the Soviet State 
take their stand, in essence, on the position of the Comin- 
tern—to put it more correctly, on yesterday's position oi 
the Comintern. According to this logic, the historical mis- 
sion of the workers’ state is the struggle for imperialist 
democracy. The “betrayal” of the democracies in favor of 
fascism divests the U.S.S.R. of its being considered a 
workers’ state. In point of fact, the signing of the treaty 
with Hitler supplies only an extra gauge with which to 
measure the degree of degeneration of the Soviet bureau- 
cracy, and its contempt for the international working class, 
including the Comintern, but it does not provide any basis 
whatsoever for a re-evaluation of the sociological appraisal 


of the U.S.S.R. 
Are the Differences Political 


or Terminological? 

Let us begin by posing the question of the nature of the 
Soviet state not on the abstract-sociological plane but on 
the plane of concrete-potitical tasks. Let us concede for the 
moment that the bureaucracy is a new “class” and that 
the present regime in the U.S.S.R. is a special system of 
class exploitation. What new political conclusions follow 
for us from these definitions? The Fourth International 
long ago recognized the necessity of overthrowing the bu- 
reaucracy by means of a revolutionary uprising of the 
toilers. Nothing else is proposed or can be proposed by 


those who proclaim the bureaucracy to be an exploiting 
“class.” The goal to be attained by the overthrow of the 
bureaucracy is the reestablishment of the rule of the Sov- 
iets, expelling from them the present bureaucracy. Nothing 
different can be proposed or is proposed by the Leftist 
critics.* It is the task of the regenerated Soviets to col- 
laborate with the world revolution and the building of a 
socialist society. The overthrow of the bureaucracy there- 
fore presupposes the preservation of state property and of 
planned economy. Herein is the nub of the whole prob!em. 

Needless to say, the distribution of productive forces 
among the various branches of economy and generally the 
entire content of the plan will be drastically changed when 
this plan is determined by the interests not of the bureau- 
cracy but of the producers themselves. But inasmuch as 
the question of overthrowing the parasitic oligarchy sti‘l 
remains linked with that of preserving the nationalized 
(state) property, we called the future revolution political. 
Certain of our critics (Ciliga, Bruno, and others) want, 
come what may, to call the future revolution social. Let us 
grant this definition. What does it alter in essence? To 
those tasks of the revolution which we have enumerated it 
adds nothing whatsoever. 

Our critics as a rule take the facts as we long ago estab- 
lished them. They add absolutely nothing essential to the 
appraisal either of the position of the bureaucracy and the 
toilers, or of the role of the Krem!in. on the international 
arena. In all these spheres, not only do they fail to challenge 
our analysis, but on the contrary they base themselves com- 
plete!y upon it and even restrict themselves entirely to it. 
The sole accusation they bring against us is that we do not 
draw the necessary “conclusions.” Upon analysis it turns 
out, however, that these conclusions are of a purely termin- 
ological character. Our critics refuse to call the degenerated 
workers’ state—a workers’ state. They demand that the 
totalitarian bureaucracy be called a ruling class. The revo- 
lution against this bureaucracy they propose to consider 
not political but social. Were we to make them these term- 
inological concessions, we would place our critics in a very 
difficult position, inasmuch as they themselves would not 
know what to do with their purely verbal victory. 


Let Us Check Ourselves Once Again 

It would therefore be a piece of monstrous nonsense to 
split with comrades who on the question of the sociological 
nature of the U.S.S.R. have an opinion different from 
ours, insofar as they solidarize with us in regard to the 
political tasks. But on the other hand, it would be blindness 
on our part to ignore purely theoretical and even termino- 
logical differences, because in the course of further devel- 
opment they may acquire flesh and blood and lead to di- 
ametrically opposite political conclusions. Just as a tidy 
housewife never permits an accumulation of cobwebs and 
garbage, just so a revolutionary party cannot tolerate lack 
of clarity, confusion and equivocation. Our house must be 
kept clean! 





*We recollect that some of those comrades who are inclined to con- 
sider the bureaucracy a new class, at the sume time objected strenuous- 
ly to the exclusion of the bureaucracy from the Soviets. 
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Let me recall for the sake of il!ustration, the question of 
Thermidor. For a long time we asserted that Thermidor 
in the U.S.S.R. was only being prepared but had not yet 
been consummated. Later, investing the analogy to Thermi- 
dor with a more precise and well-de'iberated character, we 
came to the conclusion that Thermidor had already takea 
place long ago. This open rectification of our own mistake 
did not introduce the slightest consternation in our ranks. 
Why? Because the essence of the processes in the Soviet 
Union was appraised identica'ly by all of us, as we jointly 
studied day by day the growth of reaction. For us it was 
on'y a question of rendering more precise an historical 
analogy, nothing more. I hope that still today despite the 
attempt of some comrades to uncover differences on the 
question of the “defense of the U.S.S.R.”—with which we 
shall deal presently—we shall succeed by means of simply 
renderinz our own ideas more precise to preserve unanim- 
ity on the basis of the program of the Fourth International. 


Is It a Cancerous Growth or a New Organ? 


Our critics have more than once argued that the present 
Soviet bureaucracy bears very little resemblance to either 
the bourgeois or labor bureaucracy in capitalist society; 
that to a far greater degree than fascist bureaucracy it rep- 
resents a new and much more powerful social formation. 
This is quite correct and we have never closed our eyes to 
it. But if we consider the Soviet bureaucracy a “class,” 
then we are compelled to state immediately that this class 
does not at all resemble any of those propertied classes 
known to us in the past: our gain consequently is not great. 
We frequently call the Soviet bureaucracy a caste, under- 
scoring thereby its shut-in character, its arbitrary rule, and 
the haughtiness of the ruling stratum who consider that 
their progenitors issued from the divine lips of Brahma 
whereas the popular masses originated from the grosser 
portions of his anatomy. But even this definition does not 
of course possess a strictly scientific character. Its relative 
superiority lies in this, that the make-shift character of the 
term is clear to everybody, since it would enter nobody's 
mind to identify the Moscow olivarchy with the Hindu 
caste of Brahmins. The old sociological termino'ogy did 
not and could not prepare a name for a new social event 
which is in process of evolution (degeneration) and which 
has not assumed stable forms. All of us, however, continue 
to call the Soviet bureaucracy a bureaucracy, not being un- 
mindful of its historical peculiarities. In our opinion this 
should suffice for the time being. 

Scientifically and politically—and not purely terminolog- 
ically—the question poses itself as follows: does the bu- 
reaucracy represent a temporary growth on a social organ- 
ism or has this growth already become transformed into 
an historically indispensable organ? Social excrescences 
can be the product of an “accidental” (t.e. temporary and 
extraordinary) enmeshing of historical circumstances. A 
social organ (and such is every class, including an exploit- 
inz class) can take shape only as a result of the deeply 
rooted inner needs of production itself. If we do not answer 
this question, then the entire controversy will degenerate 
into sterile toying with words. 


The Early Degeneration of the Bureaucracy 
The historical justification for every ruling class con- 
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sisted in this—that the system of exploitation it headed 
raised the development of the productive forces to a new 
level. Beyond the shadow of a doubt, the Soviet regime 
gave a mighty impulse to economy. But the source of this 
impulse was the nationa'ization of the means of produc- 
tion and the planned beginnings, and by no means the fact 
that the bureaucracy usurped command over the economy. 
On the contrary, bureaucratism, as a system, became the 
worst brake on the technical and cultural development of 
the country. This was veiled for a certain time by the fact 
that Soviet economy was occupied for two decades with 
transp!anting and assimilating the technology and organiz- 
ation of production in advanced capitalist countries. The 
period of borrowing and imitation still cou'd, for better or 
for worse, be accommodated to bureaucratic automatism, 
i.e., the suffocation of all initiative and all creative urge 
But the hizher the economy rose, the more complex its 
requirements became, all the more unbearable became the 
obstacle of the bureaucratic régime. The constant!'y sharp- 
ening contradiction between them leads to uninterrupted 
political convulsions, to systematic annihilation of the most 
outstanding creative elements in all spheres of activity. 
Thus, before the bureaucracy could succeed in exuding 
from itself a “ruling class,” it came into irreconcilab!e con- 
tradiction with the demands of development. The explana- 
tion for this is to be found precisely in the fact that the 
bureaucracy is not the bearer of a new system of economy 
peculiar to itself and impossible without itself, but is a 
parasitic growth on a workers’ state. 


The Conditions for the Omnipotence and 
Fall of the Bureaucracy 


The Soviet oligarchy possesses all the vices of the old 
ruling classes but lacks their historical mission. In the bu- 
reaucratic degeneration of the Soviet State it is not the 
general laws of modern society from capitalism to socialism 
which find expression but a special exceptional and tempo- 
rary refraction of these laws under the conditions of a 
backward revolutionary country in a capitalist environ- 
ment. The scarcity in consumers’ goods and the universal 
strugzle to obtain them generate a policeman who arrogates 
to himself the function of distribution. Hostile pressure 
from without imposes on the policeman the role of “de- 
fender” of the country, endows him with national author- 
ity, and permits him doubly to plunder the country. 


Both conditions for the omnipotence of the bureaucracy 
—the backwardness of the country and the imperialist 
environment—bear, however, a temporary and transitional 
character and must disappear with the victory of the world 
revolution. Even bourgeois economists have calculated that 
with a planned economy it would be possible to raise the 
national income of the United States rapidly to 200 billion 
dollars a year and thus assure the entire population not only 
the satisfaction of its primary needs but real comforts. On 
the other hand, the world revolution would do away with 
the danger from without as the supplementary cause of 
bureaucratization. The elimination of the need to expend an 
enormous share of the national income on armaments 
would raise even higher the living and cultural level of the 
masses. In these conditions the need for a policeman-dis- 
tributor would fall away by itself. Administration as a 
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gigantic cooperative would very quickly supplant state 
power. There would be no room for a new ruling class or 
for a new exploiting regime, located between capitalism and 
socialism. 


And What if the Socialist Revolution 
Is Not Accomplished? 


The disintegration of capitalism has reached extreme 
limits, likewise the disintegration of the o!d ruling class. 
The further existence of this system is impossible. The 
productive forces must be orzanized in accordance with a 
plan. But who will accomplish this task—the proletariat, 
or a new ruling class of “commissars”—politicians, admin- 
istrators and technicians? Historical experience bears wit- 
ness, in the opinion of certain rationalizers that one cannot 
entertain hope in the proletariat. The proletariat proved 
“incapable” of averting the last imperialist war although 
the material prerequisites for a socialist revolution already 
existed at that time. The successes of Fascism after the 
war were once again the consequence of the “incapacity” of 
the proletariat to lead capitalist society out of the blind 
alley. The bureaucratization of the Soviet State was in its 
turn the consequence of the “incapacity” of the proletariat 
itself to regulate society through the democratic mechan- 
ism. The Spanish revolution was strangled by the Fascist 
and Stalinist bureaucracies before the very eyes of the 
world proletariat. Finally, last link in this chain is the new 
imperialist war, the preparation of which took place quite 
openly, with complete impotence on the part of the world 
proletariat. If this conception is adopted, that is, if it is ac- 
knowledged that the proletariat does not have the forces to 
accomplish the socialist revolution, then the urgent task of 
the statification of the productive forces will obviously be 
accomplished by somebody else. By whom? By a new bu- 
reaucracy, which will replace the decayed bourgeoisie as a 
new ruling class on a world scale. That is how the question 
is beginning to be posed by those “leftists” who do not rest 
content with debating over words. 


The Present War and the Fate 
of Modern Society 


By the very march of events this question is now posed 
very concretely. The second world war has begun. It at- 
tests incontrovertibly to the fact that society can no longer 
live on the basis of capitalism. Thereby it subjects the 
proletariat to a new and perhaps decisive test. 

If this war provokes, as we firmly believe, a proletarian 
revolution, it must inevitably lead to the overthrow of the 
bureaucracy in the U.S.S.R. and regeneration of Soviet de- 
mocracy on a far higher economic and cultural basis than 
in 1918. In that case the question as to whether the Stalin- 
ist bureaucracy was a “class” or a growth on the workers’ 
state will be automatically solved. To every single person 
it will become clear that in the process of the development 
of the world revolution the Soviet bureaucracy was only an 
episodic relapse. 

If, however, it is conceded that the present war will 
provoke not revolution but a decline of the proletariat, then 
there remains another alternative: the further decay of 
monopoly capitalism, its further fusion with the state and 
the replacement of democracy wherever it still remained by 
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a totalitarian regime. The inability of the proletariat to 
take into its hands the leadership of society could actually 
lead under these conditions to the growth of a new exploit- 
ing class from the Bonapartist fascist bureaucracy. This 
would be, according to all indications, a regime of decline, 
signalizing the eclipse of civilization. 

An analozous result might occur in the event that the 
proletariat of advanced capitalist countries, having con- 
quered power, should prove incapable of holding it and 
surrender it, as in the U.S.S.R., to a privileged bureau- 
cracy. Then we would be compelled to acknowledge that 
the reason for the bureaucratic relapse is rooted not in the 
backwardness of the country and not in the imperialist en- 
vironment but in the congenital incapacity of the proletar- 
iat to become a ruling class. Then it would be necessary in 
retrospect to establish that in its fundamental traits the 
present U.S.S.R. was the precursor of a new exploiting 
régime on an international scale. 

We have diverged very far from the terminological con- 
troversy over the nomenclature of the Soviet state. But let 
our critics not protest: only by taking the necessary histori- 
cal perspective can one provide himself with a correct judg- 
ment upon such a question as the replacement of one social 
régime by another. The historic alternative, carried to the 
end, is as follows: either the Stalin rézime is an abhorrent 
relapse in the process of transforming bourgeois society 
into a socialist society, or the Stalin régime is the first stage 
of a new exploiting society. If the second prognosis proves 
to be correct, then, of course, the bureaucracy will become 
a new exploiting class. However onerous the second per- 
spective may be, if the world proletariat should actually 
prove incapable of fulfilling the mission placed upon it by 
the course of development, nothing else would remain ex- 
cept openly to recognize that the socialist program based 
on the internal contradictions of capitalist society, ended as 
a Utopia. It is self-evident that a new “minimum” program 
would be required—for the defense of the interests of the 
slaves of the totalitarian bureaucratic society. 

But are there such incontrovertible or even impressive 
objective data as would compel us today to renounce the 
prospect of the socialist revolution? That is the whole ques- 
tion. 


The Theory of “Bureaucratic Collectivism” 

Shortly after the assumption of power by Hitler, a 
German “left-communist,” Hugo Urbahns, came to the 
conclusion that in place of capitalism a new historical era 
of “state capitalism” was impending. The first examples of 
this regime he named as Italy, the U.S.S.R., Germany. 
Urbahns, however, did not draw the political conclusions 
of his theory. Recently, an Italian “left-communist,” Brun» 
R., who formerly adhered to the Fourth International, 
came to the conclusion that “bureaucratic collectivism” was 
about to replace capitalism. (Bruno R.—La bureaucratisme 
du monde. Paris, 1939, 350 pp..) The new bureaucracy is 
a class, its relations to the toilers is collective exploitation, 
the proletarians are transformed into the slaves of totali- 
tarian exploiters. 

Bruno R. brackets together planned economy in the 
U.S.S.R., Fascism, National Socialism, and Roosevelt's 
“New Deal.” All these régimes undoubtedly possess com- 
mon traits, which in the last analysis are determined by 
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the collectivist tendencies of modern economy. Lenin even 
prior to the October Revolution formulated the main pecu- 
liar:ties of imperialist capitalism as follows: Gigantic con- 
centration of productive forces, the heightening fusion of 
monopoly capita'ism with the state, an organic tendency 
toward naked dictatorship as a result of this fusion. The 
traits of centralization and collectivization determine both 
the politics of revolution and the politics of counter-revo- 
lution; but this by no means signifies that it is possible to 
equate revolution, Thermidor, fascism, and American “re- 
formism.” Bruno has caught on to the fact that the tenden- 
cies of collectivization assume, as a result of the political 
prostration of the working class, the form of “bureaucratic 
collectivism.” The phenomenon in itself is incontestable. 
But where are its limits, and what is its historical weight? 
What we accept as the deformity of a transitional period, 
the result of the unequal development of multiple factors 
in the social process, is taken by Bruno R. for an independ- 
ent social formation in which the bureaucracy is the ruling 
class. Bruno R. in any case has the merit of seeking to 
transfer the question from the charmed circle of termino- 
logical copy book exercises to the plane of major historical 
generalizations. This makes it all the easier to disclose his 
mistake. 


Like many ultra-lefts, Bruno R. identifies in essence 
Stalinism with Fascism. On the one side the Soviet bureau- 
cracy has adopted the political methods of Fascism; on the 
other side the Fascist bureaucracy, which still confines itself 
to “partial” measures of state intervention, is heading to- 
ward and will soon reach complete statification of economy. 
The first assertion is absolutely correct. But Bruno’s asser- 
tion that fascist “anti-capitalism” is capable of arriving at 
the expropriation of the bourgeoisie is completely erron- 
eous. “Partial” measures of state intervention and of na- 
tionalization in reality differ from planned state economy 
just as reforms differ from revolution. Mussolini and Hit- 
ler are only “coordinating” the interests of the property 
owners and “regulating” capitalist economy, and, more- 
over, primarily for war purposes. The Kremlin o!igarchy 
is something e'se again: it has the opportunity of directing 
economy as a body only owing to the fact that the working 
class of Russia accomplished the greatest overturn of 
property relations in history. This difference must not be 
lost sizht of. 


But even if we grant that Stalinism and Fascism from 
opposite poles will some day arrive at one and the same 
type of exploitive society (“Bureaucratic Collectivism” ac- 
cording to Bruno R.’s terminology) this still will not lead 
humanity out of the blind alley. The crisis of the capitalist 
system is produced not only by the reactionary role of pri- 
vate property but also by the no less reactionary role of the 
national state. Even if the various fascist governments did 
succeed in establishing a system of planned economy at 
home then, aside from the, in the long run, inevitable revo- 
lutionary movements of the proletariat unforeseen by any 
plan, the struggle between the totalitarian states for world 
domination would be continued and even intensified. Wars 
would devour the fruits of planned economy and destroy 
the bases of civilization. Bertrand Russell thinks, it is true, 
that some victorious state may, as a result of the war, unify 
the entire world in a totalitarian vise. But even if such a 
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hypothesis should be realized, which is highly doubtful, 
military “unification” would have no greater stabi'ity than 
the Versailles treaty. National uprisings and pacifications 
would culminate in a new world war, which would be the 
grave of civilization. Not our subjective wishes but the 
objective reality speaks for it, that the only way out for 
humanity is the world socialist revolution. The alternative 
to it is the relapse into barbarism. 


Proletariat and its Leadership 


We shall very soon devote a separate article to the 
question of the relation between the class and its leadership. 
We shall confine ourselves here to the most indispensable. 
Only vulgar “Marxists” who take it that politics is a mere 
and direct “‘reflection’’ of economics, are capable of think- 
inz that leadership reflects the class directly and simply. In 
rea'ity leadership, having risen above the oppressed class, 
inevitably succumbs to the pressure of the rulinz class. The 
leadership of the American trade-unions, for instance, “re- 
flects” not so much the proletariat, as the bourgeoisie. The 
se‘ection and education of a truly revolutionary leadership, 
capable of withstanding the pressure of the bourgeoisie, is 
an extraordinarily difficult tas. The dialectics of the his 
toric process expressed itself most brilliantly in the fact 
that the proletariat of the most backward country, Russia, 
under certain historic conditions, has put forward the most 
farsighted and courageous leadership. On the contrary, the 
proletariat in the country of the oldest capitalist culture, 
Great Britain, has even today the most dull-witted and ser- 
vile leadership. 


The crisis of capitalist society which assumed an open 
character in July, 1914, from the very first day of the war 
produced a sharp crisis in the proletarian leadership. 
During the 25 years that have elapsed since that time, the 
proletariat of the advanced capitalist countries has not yet 
created a leadership that could rise to the level of the tasks 
of our epoch. The experience of Russia testifies, however, 
that such a leadership can be created. (This does not mean, 
of course, that it will be immune to degeneration.) The 
question consequently stands as follows: Will objective his- 
torical necessity in the long run cut a path for itself in the 
consciousness of the vanguard of the working class; that 
is, in the process of this war and those profound shocks 
which it must enzender will a genuine revolutionary lead- 
ership be formed capable of leading the proletariat to the 
conquest of power? 


The Fourth International has replied in the affirmative 
to this question, not only through the text of its program, 
but also through the very fact of its existence. All the va- 
rious types of disillusioned and frightened representatives 
of pseudo-Marxism proceed on the contrary from the as- 
sumption that the bankruptcy of the leadership only “re- 
flects” the incapacity of the proletariat to fulfill its revolu- 
tionary mission. Not all our opponents express this thought 
clearly, but all of them—ultra-lefts, centrists, anarchists, 
not to mention Stalinists and social democrats—shift the 
responsibility for the defeats from themselves to the shou!- 
ders of the proletariat. None of them indicate under pre 
cisely what conditions the proletariat will be capable of ac- 
complishing the socialist overturn. 

If we grant as true that the cause of the defeats is rooted 
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in the social qualities of the proletariat itself then the posi- 
tion of modern society will have to be acknowledged as 
hopeless. Under conditions of decaying capitalism the pro- 
letariat grows neither numerically nor culturally. There are 
no grounds, therefore, for expecting that it will sometime 
rise to the level of the revo'utionary tasks. Altovether dif- 
ferently does the case present itself to him who has clarified 
in his mind the profound antagonism between the organic, 
deep-going, insurmountable urge of the toiling masses to 
tear themselves free from the b'oody capitalist chaos, and 
the conservative, patriotic, utterly bourgeois character of 
theh outlived labor leadership. We must choose one of these 
two irreconcilable conceptions. 


Totalitarian Dictatorship — A Condition of 
Acute Crisis and Not A Stable Regime 


The October Revolution was not an accident. It was 
forecast long in advance. Events confirmed this forecast. 
The deveneration does not refute the forecast, because 
Marxists never believed that an isolated workers’ state in 
Russia could maintain itself indefinitely. True enough, we 
expected the wrecking of the Soviet State, rather than its 
degeneration; to put it more correctly, we did not sharply 
differentiate between those two possibilities. But they do 
not at all contradict each other. Degeneration must ines- 
capably end at a certain stage in downfall. 

A totalitarian régime, whether of Stalinist or Fascist 
type, by its very essence can be only a temporary transition- 
al régime. Naked dictatorship in history has generally been 
the product and the symptom of an especially severe social 
crisis, and not at a'l of a stable régime. Severe crisis cannot 
be a permanent condition of society. A totalitarian state is 
capable of suppressing social contradictions during a cer- 
tain period, but it is incapable of perpetuating itself. The 
monstrous purzes in the U.S.S.R. are most convincing tes- 
timony of the fact that Soviet society organically tends to- 
ward ejection of the bureaucracy. 

It is an astonishing thing that Bruno R. sees precisely in 
the Stalinist purges proof of the fact that the bureaucracy 
has become a ruling class, for in his opinion only a ruling 
class is capab‘e of measures on so large a scale.* He forgets 
however that Czarism, which was not a “class,” also per- 
mitted itself rather large-scale measures in purges and 
moreover precisely in the period when it was nearing its 
doom. ‘Symptomatic of his oncoming death agony, by the 
sweep and monstrous fraudulence of his purge, Stalin tes- 
tifes to nothing else but the incapacity of the bureaucracy 
to transform itself into a stable ruiing class. Might we not 
place ourselves in a ludicrous position if we affixed to the 
Bonapartist oligarchy the nomenclature of a new ruling 
class just a few years or even a few months prior to its 
inglorious downfall? Posing this question clearly should 
alone in our opinion restrain the comrades from termino- 
logical experimentation and overhasty generalizations. 





*True en aoe, in the last section of his book, which consists of a 
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The Orientation Towards World Revolution 
and the Regeneration of the U.S.S.R. 


A quarter of a century proved too brief a span for the 
revolutionary re-arming of the world proletarian vanguard, 
and too long a period for preservinz the Soviet system in- 
tact in an isolated backward country. Mankind is now pay- 
ing for this with a new imperia'ist war; but the basic task 
of our epoch has not changed, for the simple reason that it 
has not been solved. A colossal asset in the last quarter of 4 
century and a priceless pledge for the future is constituted 
by the fact that one of the detachments of the world pro!e- 
tariat was able to demonstrate in action how the task must 
be solved. 

The second imperialist war poses the unsolved task on a 
higher historical stage. It tests anew not only the stability 
of the existing régimes but also the ability of the pro'etariat 
to replace them. The results of this test will undoubtedly 
have a decisive significance for our appraisal of the mo:lern 
epoch as the epoch of proletarian revolution. If contrary to 
all probabilities the October Revolution fails during the 
course of the present war, or immediately thereafter, to 
find its continuation in any of the advanced countries; and 
if, on the contrary, the proletariat is thrown back every- 
where and on all fronts—then we should doubtlessly have 
to pose the question of revising our conception of the pres- 
ent epoch and its driving forces. In that case it would be a 
question not of slapping a copy-book label on the U.S.S.R. 
or the Stalinist gang but of re-evaluating the world histor- 
ical perspective for the next decades if not centuries: Have 
we entered the epoch of social revolution and socialist soci- 
ety, or on the contrary the epoch of the declining society of 
totalitarian bureaucracy ? 

The twofo'd error of schematists like Hugo Urbahns 
and Bruno R. consists, first, in that they proclaim this latter 
régime as having been already finally installed; secondly, 
in that they declare it a prolonged transitional state of soci- 
ety between capitalism and socialism. Yet it is absolute!y 
self-evident that if the international proletariat, as a result 
of the experience of our entire epoch and the current new 
war proves incapable of becoming the master of society, 
this would signify the foundering of all hope for a socialist 
revolution, for it is impossible to expect any other more 
favorable conditions for it; in any case no one forseees 
them now, or is able to characterize them. Marxists do not 
have the slightest right (if disillusionment and fatigue are 
not considered “rights”) to draw the conclusion that the 
proletariat has forfeited its revolutionary possibi.ities and 
must renounce all aspirations to hegemony in an era im- 
mediately ahead. Twenty-five years in the scales of history, 
when it is a question of profoundest chanzes in economic 
and cultural systems, weigh less than an hour in the life of 
man. What good is the individual, who because of empir- 
ical failures in the course of an hour or a day renounces a 
goal that he set for himself on the basis of the experience 
and analysis of his entire previous lifetime? In the years of 
darkest Russian reaction (1907 to 1917) we took as our 
starting point those revolutionary possibilities which were 
revealed by the Russian proletariat in 1905. In the years of 
world reaction we must proceed from those possibilities 
which the Russian proletariat revealed in 1917. The Fourth 
International did not by accident call itself the world party 
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of the socialist revolution. Our road is not to be changed. 
We steer our course toward the world revolution and by 
virtue of this very fact toward the regeneration of the 
U.S.S.R. as a worker’s state. 


Foreign Policy is the Continuation of 
Domestic Policy 


What do we defend in the U.S.S.R.? Not that in which 
it resembles the capitalist countries but precisely that in 
which it differs from them. In Germany also we advocate 
an uprising against the ruling bureaucracy, but only in or- 
der immediately to overthrow capitalist property. In the 
U.S.S.R. the overthrow of the bureaucracy is indispensable 
for the preservation of state property. Only in this sense 
do we stand for the defense of the U.S.S.R. 

There is not one among us who doubts that the Soviet 
workers should defend the state property, not only against 
the parasitism of the bureaucracy, but also against the ten- 
dencies toward private ownership, for example, on the part 
of the Ko!khoz aristocracy. But after all, foreign policy is 
the continuation of policy at home. If in domestic policy 
we correlated defense of the conquests of the October 
Revolution with irreconcilable struzgle against the bureauc- 
racy, then we must do the same thing in foreign poticy as 
well. To be sure, Bruno R. proceeding from the fact that 
“bureaucratic collectivism” has already been victorious all 
along the line, assures us that no one threatens state prop- 
erty, because Hitler (and Chamberlain?) is as much inter- 
ested, you see, in preserving it as Stalin. Sad to say, Bruno 
R.’s assurances are frivolous. In event of victory Hitler 
will in all probability begin by demanding the return to 
German capitalists of all the property expropriated from 
them; then he will secure a similar restoration of property 
for the English, the French, and the Belgians so as to reach 
an agreement with them at the expense of the U.S.S.R.; 
finally, he will make Germany the contractor of the most 
important state enterprises in the U.S.S.R. in the interests 
of the German military machine. Right now Hitler is the 
ally and friend of Stalin; but should Hitler, with the aid of 
Stalin, come out victorious on the Western Front, he would 
on the morrow turn his guns against the U.S.S.R. Finally 
Chamberlain, too, in similar circumstances would act no 
differently from Hitler. 


The Defense of the U.S.S.R. and 
the Class Struggle 


Mistakes on the question of defense of the U.S.S.R. 
most frequently flow from an incorrect understanding of 
the methods of “defense”. Defense of the U.S.S.R. does 
not at all mean rapprochement with the Kremlin bureauc- 
racy, the acceptance of its politics, or a conciliation with 
the politics of her allies. In this question, as in all others, 
we remain completely on the ground of the international 
class struggle. 

In the tiny French periodical, Que Faire, it was recently 
stated that inasmuch as the “Trotskyites” are defeatists in 
relation to France and England they are therefore defeat- 
ists also in relation to the U.S.S.R. In other words: If you 
want to defend the U.S.S.R. you must stop being defeatists 
in relation to her imperialist allies. Que Faire calculated 
that the “democracies” would be the allies of the U.S.S.R. 
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What these sages will say now we don’t know. But that is 
hardly important, for their very method is rotten. To re- 
nounce defeatism in relation to that imperia'ist camp to 
which the U.S.S.R. adheres today or might adhere tomor- 
row is to push the workers of the enemy camp to the side 
of their government; it means to renounce defeatism in 
general. The renunciation of defeatism under the condi- 
tions of imperialist war which is tantamount to the rejec- 
tion of the socialist revolution—rejection of revolution in 
the name of “defense of the U.S.S.R.”—would sentence 
the U.S.S.R. to fina! decomposition and doom. 

“Defense of the U.S.S.R.”, as interpreted by the Com- 
intern, like yesterday’s “struggle against fascism” is based 
on renunciation of independent class politics. The prole- 
tariat is transformed—for various reasons in varying cir- 
cumstances, but always and invariably—into an auxiliary 
force of one bourgeois camp against another. In contradis- 
tinction to this, some of our comrades say : Since we do not 
want to become tools of Stalin and his allies we therefore 
renounce the defense of the U.S.S.R. But by this they only 
demonstrate that their understanding of “defense” coin- 
cides essentially with the understanding of the opportun- 
ists; they do not think in terms of the independent politics 
of the proletariat. As a matter of fact, we defend the U.S.- 
S.R. as we defend the colonies, as we solve all our prob- 
lems, not by supporting some imperialist governments 
against others, but by the method of international class 
struggle in the colonies as well as in the metropolitan cen- 
ters. 

We are not a government party; we are the party of 
irreconcilable opposition, not only in capitalist countries 
but also in the U.S.S.R. Our tasks, among them the “de- 
fense of the U.S.S.R.”, we realize not through the medium 
of bourgeois governments and not even through the gov- 
ernment of the U.S.S.R., but exclusively through the edu- 
cation of the masses through agitation, through explaining 
to the workers what they should defend and what they 
should overthrow. Such a “defense” cannot give immediate 
miraculous results. But we do not even pretend to be mir- 
acle workers. As things stand, we are a revolutionary min- 
ority. Our work must be directed so that the workers on 
whom we have influence should correctly appraise events, 
not permit themselves to be caught unawares, and prepare 
the general sentiment of their own class for the revolution- 
ary solution of the tasks confronting us. 


The defense of the U.S.S.R. coincides for us with the 
preparation of world revolution. Only those methods are 
permissible which do not conflict with the interests of the 
revolution. The defense of the U.S.S.R. is related to the 
world socialist revolution as a tactical task is related to a 
strategic one. A tactic is subordinated to a strategic goal 
and in no case can be in contradiction to the latter. 


The Question of Occupied Territories 


As I am writing these lines the question of the territories 
occupied by the Red Army still remains obscure. The 
cable dispatches contradict each other, since both sides lie a 
great deal; but the actual relationships on the scene are no 
doubt sti!] extremely unsettled. Most of the occupied ter- 
ritories will doubtlessly become part of the USSR. In what 
form? 
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Let us for a moment conceive that in accordance with 
the treaty with Hitler, the Moscow government leaves un- 
touched the rights of private property in the occupied areas 
and limits itself to “control” after the Fascist pattern. Such 
a concession would have a deep-going principled character 
and might become a starting point for a new chapter in the 
history of the Soviet rezime; and consequently a starting 
point for a new appraisal on our part of the nature of the 
Soviet state. 

It is more likely, however, that in the territories sched- 
uled to become a part of the USSR. the Moscow govern- 
ment will carry through the expropriation of the large land 
owners and statification of the means of production. This 
variant is most probable not because the bureaucracy re- 
mains true to the socialist program but because it is neither 
desirous nor capable of sharinz the power, and the priv- 
ileges the latter entails, with the old ruling classes in the 
occupied territories. Here an analogy literally offers itself. 
The first Bonaparte halted the revo'ution by means of a 
military dictatorship. \However, when the French troops 
invaded Poland, Napo'eon signed a decree: “Serfdom is 
abolished.” This measure was dictated not by Napoleon's 
sympathies for the peasants, nor by democratic principles 
but rather by the fact that the Bonapartist dictatorship 
based itself not on feudal, but on bourgeois property rela- 
tions. Inasmuch as Sta in’s Bonapartist dictatorship bases 
itself not on private but on state property, the invasion of 
Poland by the Red Army should, in the nature of the case, 
result in the abolition of private capitalist property, so as 
thus to bring the regime of the occupied territories into 
accord with the regime of the USSR. 

This measure, revolutionary in character—‘“the expro- 
priation of the expropriators”—is in this case achieved in a 
military-bureaucratic fashion. The appeal to independent 
activity on the part of the masses in the new territories— 
and without such an appeal, even if worded with extreme 
caution it is impossible to constitute a new regime—will on 
the morrow undoubtedly be suppressed by ruthless police 
measures in order to assure the preponderance of the bu- 
reaucracy over the awakened revolutionary masses. This is 
one side of the matter. But there is another. In order to 
gain the possibility of occupying Poland through a military 
aliiance with Hitler, the Kremlin for a long time deceived 
and continues to deceive the masses in the USSR and in 
the whole world, and has thereby brought about the com- 
plete disorganization of the ranks of its own Communist 
International. The primary political criterion for us is not 
the transformation of property relations in this or another 
area, however important these may be in themselves, but 
rather the change in the consciousness and organization of 
the world proletariat, the raising of their capacity for de- 
fending former conquests and accomplishing new ones. 
From this one, and the only decisive standpoint, the politics 
ot Moscow, taken as a whole, wholly retain their reaction- 
ary character and remain the chief obstacle on the road to 
the world revolution. 


Our general appraisal of the Kremlin and Comintern 
does not, however, alter the particular fact that the statifi- 
cation of property in the occupied territories is in itself a 
progressive measure. We must recognize this openly. Were 
Hitler on the morrow to throw his armies against the East, 
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to restore “law and order” in Eastern Poland, the advanced 
workers wou'd defend against Hitler these new property 
forms established by the Bonapartist Soviet bureaucracy. 


We Do Not Change Our Course! 


The statification of the means of production is, as we 
said, a progressive measure. But its progressiveness is rela- 
tive; its specific weight depends on the sum-total of all the 
other factors. Thus, we must first and foremost establish 
that the extension of the territory dominated by burean- 
cratic autocracy and parasitism, cloa''ed by “socialist” 
measures, can augment the prestige of the Kremlin, engen- 
der illusions concerning the possibility of replacing the 
proletarian revolution by bureaucratic maneuvers and so 
on. This evil by far outweighs the progressive content of 
Stalinist reforms in Poland. In order that nationa'ized 
property in the occupied areas, as well as in the USSR, be- 
come a basis for genuinely progressive, that is to say so- 
cialist development, it is necessary to overthrow the Mos- 
cow bureaucracy. Our program retains, consequently, all 
its validity. The events did not catch us unaware. It is nec- 
essary only to interpret them correctly. It is necessary to 
understand clearly that sharp contradictions are contained 
in the character of the USSR and in her international posi- 
tion. It is impossible to free oneself from those contra- 
dictions with the help of terminological sleight-of-hand 
(“Workers State’”—‘‘Not Workers State.””) We must take 
the facts as they are. We must build our policy by taking as 
our startinz point the real relations and contradictions. 


We do not entrust the Kremlin with any historic mis- 
sion. We were and remain against seizures of new terri- 
tories by the Kremlin. We are for the independence of So- 
viet Ukraine, and if the Byelo Russians themselves wish— 
of Soviet Byelo Russia. At the same time in the sections 
of Poland occupied by the Red Army, partisans of the 
Fourth International must play the most decisive part in 
expropriating the landlords and capitalists, in dividing the 
land among the peasants, in creating Soviets and Workers’ 
Committees, etc. While so doing, they must preserve their 
political independence, they must fight during elections 
the Soviets and factory committees for the complete inde- 
pendence of the latter from the bureaucracy, and they must 
conduct revo'utionary propaganda in the spirit of distrust 
towards the Kremlin and its local agencies. 


But let us suppose that Hitler turns his weapons against 
the East and invades territories occupied by the Red Army. 
Under these conditions, partisans of the Fourth Interna- 
tional, without changing in any way their attitude toward 
the Kremlin oligarchy, will advance to the forefront as the 
most urgent task of the hour, the military resistance against 
Hitler. The workers will say, “We cannot cede to Hitler 
the overthrowing of Stalin; that is our own task”. During 
the military struggle against Hitler, the revolutionary 
workers will strive to enter into the closest possible com- 
radely relations with the rank-and-file fighters of the Red 
Army. While arms in hand they deal blows to Hitler, the 
Bolshevik-Leninists will at the same time conduct revolu- 
tionary propaganda against Stalin preparing his overthrow 
at the next and perhaps very near stage. 

This kind of “defense of the USSR” will naturally differ, 
as heaven does from earth, from the official defense which 
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is now being conducted under the slozan: “For the Father- 
land! For Stalin!” Our defense of the USSR is carried on 
under the slogan: “For Socialism! For the world revolu- 
tion! Against Stalin!” In order that these two varieties of 
“Defense of the USSR” do not become confused in the 
consciousness of the masses it is necessary to know clearly 
and precisely how to formulate slogans which correspond 
to the concrete situation. But above all it is necessary to 
establish clearly just «hat we are defending, just how we 
are defending it, against «hom we are defending it. Our 
slogans will create confusion among the masses only if we 
ourselves do not have a clear conception of our tasks. 


Conclusions 
We have no reasons whatsoever at the present time for 


changing our principled position in relation to the USSR. 


War accelerates the various political processes. It may 
accelerate the process of the revolutionary regeneration of 
the USSR. But it may a'so accelerate the process of its 
final dezeneration. For this reason it is indispensable that 
we follow painstakingly and without prejudice these mod- 
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ifications which war introduces into the internal life of the 
USSR so that we may give ourselves a timely accounting 
of them. 

Our tasks in the occupied territories remain basically 
the same as in the USSR itself; but inasmuch as they are 
posed by events in an extremely sharp form, they enah'e 
us all the better to clarify our general tasks in relation to 
the USSR. 

We must formulate our slogans in such a way that the 
workers see clearly just what we are defending in the 
USSR, (state property and planned economy), and against 
whom we are conductin* a ruthless struggle (the parasitic 
bureaucracy and their Comintern). We must not lose sizht 
for a single moment of the fact that the question of over- 
throwing the Soviet bureaucracy is for us subordinate to 
the question of preservinz state property in the means of 
production of the USSR: that the question of preserving 
state property in the means of production in the USSR is 
subordinate for us to the question of the world proletarian 
revolution. 


September 25, 1939. L. TROTSKY 





Reading from Left 
To Right Nacdonald 


Macdonald 
Notes on a War 


The catchword of the warmongers of the left is: “This 
war is different”—varied by “1939 is not 1914”. The im- 
plication is that, whatever the imperialistic taint of the last 
war, this time the issue is really vital to the security and 
happiness of the world. But the difference between the two 
wars on this score seems to be to be all in favor of the last 
war. In the twenty-five years that have e'apsed since 1914, 
capitalism as a social system has enormously deteriorated. 
Fascism is the ultimate expression of this decay, but in the 
great “democracies” the process has also been going on. 
The last war was the catastrophe which marked the end of 
the old “free” capitalism of the last century, the end of 
Victorian rationalism, of the rosy illusions of reformism 
and Bismarckian “state socialism”, of the Manchester 
school of free trade and universal popular education and a 
dozen other quaint nostrums for the cancer that was even 
then eating away at capitalism. When the last war began, 
the reformist and liberal politicians who so effectively led 
the masses to the slaughtering pens were able to present the 
war as a final strugzle to crush the diabolical enemy who 
would destroy all these things. The French and Engiish 
masses were told they were fighting for parliamentary dem- 
ocracy against “‘autocracy” and “militarism”, and Wi!son’s 
soap bubble vision of a League of Nations floated unpunc- 
tured above the trenches. Likewise, the German masses 
were told by the Social Democracy they were defending the 
fatherland of international socialism from Czaris mand 
British imperialism. Both sides therefore marched off to 
battle with bands playing, flags flying proudly, and social- 





patriotic orators confidently proclaiming the nob'e aims of 
the war. Every one thought the war would “settle” thins 
once and for all, and that the world would be, in Wilson's 
phrase, “‘a better place to live in” once the victory had been 
won. 

The crusading exaltation with which the masses went to 
war in 1914 is nowhere in evidence today. The troops have 
marched off to the battlefield and the civi'ian populations 
have gone about the complicated business of preparing 
against bombing and gassing from the air, in a numb, sul- 
len spirit which only a propaganda ministry dares to call 
“sober resolve” or “grim determination’. If every one 
woke up with the jitters in the cold grey dawn of 1919, 
this time the party is beginning with the hanzover. Not 
even the liberal-reformist potiticians can see any real per- 
spectives for capitalism in the future. The events of the 
last twenty-five years have exposed to every one what in 
the pre-1914 period only a few Marxists understood: that 
war, mass misery, and increasing economic chaos are in- 
separable from the deelopment of monopoly capitalism. Not 
even reformist politicians venture to put forth for public 
consumption any optimistic visions of a better world once 
Hitler is crushed. Not even the liberal weeklies dare to 
speculate very closely on what the “democracies” will du 
with their victory—if they win it. On the “democratic” 
side, this is a purely defensive war, a desperate rear-guard 
action with no perspective more ambitious than “Stop Hit- 
ler!” at its end. Therefore, the less said about war aims, the 
better. As Lord Linlithgow informed the Indian Congress 
Party the other day: “His Majesty's Government have not 
themselves defined with any ultimate precision their objec- 
tives in the prosecution of the war, and it is obvious that 
such a definition can only come at a later stage of the cam- 
paign. .. .” Obviously. 

* * * 

Another difference between this war and the last one is 
that war came in 1914 with dramatic unexpectedness, 
while this time it has been tensely expected by every one 
for years. 
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Even after the Sarajevo assassination in 1914 no one 
except a few highly placed diplomats and politicians who 
were on the inside and knew what was brewing, and a few 
Marxists who were on the outside but were able to judge 
the situation accurately by theoretical analysis—no one 
really thought it would come to a general European war. 
But during all those years when the entire liberal-reformist 
movement of Europe, from the “Marxist” social democrats 
Jaures and Bernstein to the bourgeois liberal Lloyd George, 
were talking of the “new order” of gradual, peaceful, evo- 
lutionary prorgess under capitalism, in all those years the 
economic contradictions and basic imperialist antagonisms 
had been steadily building up to the explosion point. When 
the blow-up finally came, it was to the masses and their 
leaders a totally unexpected eruption of hidden, half-for- 
gotten forces. 


Taken by surprise, the masses in 1914 were easily 
whipped into a war hysteria. It would all be over in a few 
months, and victory would “settle” things once for all, so 
that the march of social progress could be resumed. It was 
possible, furthermore, for the apologists for capitalism to 
present the last war as a sort of natural, accidental catas- 
trophe—an avalancke brought thunderinz down on Europe 
by the pistol shots at Sarajevo. This time, however, there is 
no such element of surprise in the outbreak of war. By 
now, war is seen clearly even by the masses to be no acci- 
dent of nature. It has emerged nakedly as the normal mode 
of life for the decaying capitalist system. It is true that the 
labor movement is weaker this time than in 1914, and that 
there is less militant, organized opposition to war. But it is 
also true that the masses this time have fewer illusions 
about the causes of war and the good results to be hoped 
for from war. Apathy, passive submission, resignation, 
cynicism—such seems to be the popular mood at the out- 
break of the second world war. 


The last war represented a sharp break with the normal 
peacetime life of Europe. Within a month of the declara- 
tion of war, military moves of the utmost scope and im- 
portance were made. Before the first half years was out, the 
German armies had almost captured Paris, the battle of the 
Marne had been fought, and Von Hindenburg and Luden- 
dorff had dealt a crushing blow to Russia at Tannenburg 
and the Masurian Lakes—the greatest victories of the en- 
tire conflict. This war has so far, by comparison, been 
fought in slow motion. The reason for the difference is, of 
course, partly technical: the formidable strenzth of the 
Westwall and the Maginot Line. But it also has broader 
implications. Europe has been in a state of war not since 
September 1, 1939, but since Hitler sent his troops into the 
Rhineland in 1935. This war, so far as England and 
France at least were concerned, was conducted with diplo- 
matic and economic weapons rather than bombs and can- 
non. But the threat of armed force was always very close to 
the surface, much closer than before the last war. The delay 
in seriously beginning hostilities this time is significant of 
the merging of war into the normal politcal and socal 
structure of life which has taken place in the last quarter of 
a century. Clausewitz’s famous axiom about war being the 
continuation of politics by gther means has been stood on 
its head : this war has been suspended while the belligerents 
engage in a series of political maneuvers. This time, poli- 
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tics turns out to be the continuation of war “by other 
means”. Or rather, both techniques are being used simul- 
taneously, the propaganda battles and diplomatic cam- 
paigns in Moscow, Washington, and other “neutral” capi- 
tals playing at least as important a part as the mi‘itary and 
naval engagements. The distinction between war and poli- 
tics as imperialist techniques, or between war and peace as 
ways of life under capitalism, this has been broken down, 
and war has been fused into the normal, everyday structure 
of existence both of the state and the individual. 
* * * 


This fusion of the military and the political-social as- 
pects of war in our time also expresses itself in the totali- 
tarian nature of modern warfare, in which civilians and 
soldiers are alike exposed to death and mutilation. The 
bombing plane has erased the term, “noncombatant”, from 
the military lexicon. It would even be possible to argue that 
the soldiers manning the Westwall and the Maginot Line 
are safer in their deep burrows of steel and concrete than 
the civilian populations of Paris and Berlin. Thus this war 
has developed from a duel between professional armies 
first to a struggle between mass democratic armies, and 
finally to its present form, involving the entire population 
of the belligerents, without distinction as to age, sex, or 
uniform. War has thus come to have an increasingly social 
—as against purely military and technical—character. An- 
other aspect of this is the fact that a modern army is highly 
mechanized and needs vast quantities of machine products, 
everything from time fuses to electric cookers. It has been 
estimated that it takes about five industrial workers behind 
the lines to keep one soldier supplied with the instruments 
of his trade. On the one hand, the civilian population be- 
hind the lines has become more and more essential to the 
troops in the field, and on the other hand, this same popu- 
lation has become increasingly exposed to the attacks of the 
enemy. Thus it is more than ever essential that morale on 
the “home front” be maintained, while it is also more than 
ever possible for the enemy to break this civilian morale. 
Even in the last war, the home front was the decisive fact- 
or: the German military machine broke down finally not 
because of any great Allied victories—there were none— 
but because the political unrest behind the lines, caused by 
the privations of the civil masses, finally “infected” the 
army. Revolutionary opposition to this war may well 
spread faster on the home front than among the troops in 
the field. 


Socialist Stomatology 

These are times that try men’s souls, especially if they 
were unwary enough to enlist in the ranks of the “friends 
of the Soviet Union”. In this dark hour, these “friends” 
have been scuttling off the sinking ship of the Third Inter- 
national in droves. The liberal weekies have indignantly 
flounced out of bed; such great minds as Granville Hicks 
and Heywood Broun, not to mention Robert Forsyth, have 
ventured to express their suspictions of the Kremlin in pub- 
lic; “innocent” groups are folding up on every hand. But 
all is not lost! Staiin still has Corliss Lamont. And he still 
has The American Quarterly on the Soviet Union, whose 
current issue performs the really remarkable feat of print- 
ing 150 pages on Soviet affairs without venturing any fur- 
ther on dangerous ground than reprinting (strictly without 
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comment) the text of the Stalin-Hit!er Pact and of Molo- 
tov’s speech to the Soviet Congress about it. The curious 
reader can enlighten himself in this magazine, published a 
week or two ago, on Shakespeare in the Soviet Union. 
Children’s Theatres in the Soviet Union, Retailing Prac- 
tices in the Soviet Union, Psycho'ogy in the Soviet Union, 
Oriental Studies in the Soviet Union, and, the grand cli- 
max, Dentistry in the Soviet Union! 


Let professional grumb!ers and unstable intellectuals 
carp as they like about the trials, the mass purges, the Pact, 
the invasion of Poland, here is conclusive proof that social- 
ism has been achieved in the Soviet Union, just as Stalin 
says. Here, in this sensational article by Dr. Alfred J. 
Asgis, is evidence of the enduring quality of Soviet so-ial- 
ism, which persists, granite, unalterable, through all minor 
episodes like the alliance with Hitler. The better to handle 
his vast topic, Dr. Asgis divides it into three eminently 
reasonable headings :“‘(a) Dentistry in the Soviet Union in 
general ;(b) Dental education; and (c) The growth of the 
dental profession in the Soviet Union.” Dr. Asgis demon- 
strates beyond all reasonab!e doubt that Socialist dentistry 
under Stalin has made gigantic strides forward. Tsarist 
Russia, for instance, in its entire miserable existence was 
able to produce only 200,000 sets of false teeth, while in the 
year 1934 alone, the city of Leningrad alone produced 
800,000 sets of Marxist dentures. 


Dr. Asgis is honest enough not to conceal the fact that 
there are flaws in this stirring record of Bo!shevik victory 
on the Denture and Bridgework Front. Thus he frankly 
admits that Soviet artificial teeth “are not up to the mark in 
shading and range in coloring”. He also reveals the exis- 
tence of a crisis in the production of dental rubber which 
may well be called to Kaganovitch’s attention after he has 
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finished with the railroads. The trouble seems to be that the 
Kremlin has of late been preoccupied with other matters 
and so has not given to dental progress the full attention it 
should have. In Dr. Asgis’ words: “When other aspects of 
Soviet life demand immediate attention, such as agricul- 
ture, national defense, industry, etc., the growth of dental 
industry is naturally retarded.” 


This seems logical enough. But there is a more serious 
explanation possible of the failure of Soviet dentistry, for 
all its sensational victories, to conquer these weaknesses. I 
have no wish to get either Dr. Asgis or his dental co'leagues 
into troub'e with the Soviet authorities, but it is impossible 
not to read between the lines of his article certain in“ica- 
tions of serious ideological deviations. What is one to make 
of a formulation such as this, for example: “The majority 
of Soviet physicians are inclined to accept the endogenous 
theory of the cause of caries, caused by disorders in metab- 
olism and by traumatic factors of a neurotrophic charac- 
ter.” This sounds lie Menshevik, petty-bourgeois formal- 
ism to me. And there seems to be more than a hint of 
Trotskyist-Bukharinist defeatism in the statement attribu- 
ted to Dr. Alexander A. Limberg, Professor of Stomatol- 
ogy at the Medical Institute in Leningrad: “Because the 
emphasis is on providing dental care for the masses im- 
mediately, it is impossible for the present to carry out the 
ideal program of education.” A good Bolshevik, Dr. Lem- 
berg, doesn’t blame his own failures on the masses. It is 
significant, also, that Dr. Asgis quotes this dangerously in- 
correct formulation without in any way criticising it or dis- 
associating himself from it. It is to be hoped, for his own 
sake as well as for that of the Soviet masses, that Dr. 
Asgis wi.l hasten to correct these deviations in an other- 
wise valuable article. 


Correspondence 


The Problem of the 
People’s Militia 
To the Editors: 

In the editorial notes to Rosa Luxem- 
burg’s “Sociaist Crisis in France” your 
commentator takes issue with the pre-war 
social-democratic demand for a people’s mil- 
itia. In the July New INTERNATIONAL he 
writes that it should be remembered that 
Luxemburg’s defense of this demand was 
written forty years ago. 


“It has long been clear—and, no doubt, 
became clear enough to Luxemburg herself 
during the war—that ‘democratization’ of 
the army means little so long as it is used 
to defend the bourgeois state, and that the 
content of ‘national defense’ has evaporated 
in the period of imperialism.” (P. 202.) 

A note in the October issue adds: 

“The militia system, or the ‘people in 
arms’, as the social-democrats often phrased 
it, was regarded by the pre-war socialist 
movement as the solution of the problem of 
militarism. Lenin, writing during the World 
War, exposed the fallacy of this demand.” 

Limitations of space do not permit exten- 
sive comment on the problem at this time. 
For the present the following will suffice : 


against the semi-feudal and capitalist armies 
(and militarism) which were independent 
of the respective national parliamentary 
bodies and formed the political centers of 
pre-war social-democracy. it was directed 


Like every democratic demand advocated 
internal and external reaction. 
by revolutionary socialists the slogan for a 
people’s militia had reformist, social-patriot- 
ice as weil as revolutionary implications. 
That is why Marxists constantly reiterate 
the limited nature of any democratic de- 
mand and emphasise the indispensibility of 
independent working class action for its 
achievement. 
To cite a pertinent example: During the 
World War the Russian Mensheviks ani 
Bolsheviks both called for the overthrow of 
the Czarist monarchy and for a democratic 
republic. Did that mean that Lenin expected 
to be a defensist when the democratic re- 
public was established? On the contrary, lie 
against the standing army was part of the 
general minimum democratic program of 

i. The demand for a peopie’s militia as 
wrote even before the democratic rsvolution 
of February that in such an eventuality he 
would continue his opposition to the Rus- 
sian government—though democratic—in 


the imperialist war—as he later did. The 
majority of the Mens.eviks held the con- 
trary view, and became deftnsists under 
Kerensky. 


2. I don’t know of any writing of Lenin 
during tue Wor.d War—or at anv other 
tims—wherein he “exposed the fallacy uf 
this demand.” On the contrary, to mention 
only one example, Lenin raised this slogan 
with great force and detail under the Ker- 
ensky regime. 

3. The Fourth International is for the de- 
mand of a people’s militia today. The pro- 

(Continued on Page 335) 
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Correspondence 
(Continued from Page 334) 


gram of transition demands adopted at the 
founding conference states: 

“>ubstitution for the standing army of a 
people s miistia, indissolubly linxed up with 
factories, mines, farms, etc.” (P. 34. Em- 
phasis in original). 

4. Does this mean that the Fourth Inter- 
national is for “national defense”? The 
sme document gives the reply: 

“Defense of the Fatherland ?’"—but by 
this abstraction, the bourgeoisie under- 
stands tue defense of its prumts and piun- 
der. We stand ready to defend the father- 
land from foreign capitalists, it we first bind 
our own (capitalists) hand and foot and 
hinder them from attacking foreign father- 
lands; if the workers and the farmers of 
our country become its real masters; if the 
wealth of the country be transferred from 
the hands of a tiny minority to the hands of 
the people; if the army becomes a weapon 
of the exploited instead of the exploiters.” 
(P. 32). 

This is the concrete way in which we 
raise the demand of a people’s militia at the 


present time. 
Joseph CARTER 
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dresses of the ‘indi’ ‘dual owners must be given. 
f owned by company, or other unincor- 
pore rated concern, its name and address, as well 
of _ of each individual member, must be 

ven.) 

avew International Publishing Co., 116 Uni- 
versity Place, New York es A, Martin Abern, 
116 University Place, New York James 
Burnham, 116 University P Place, a, ork City: 
wax 4 ann achtman, 116 University Place, New 
or 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: (If there are 


none, so state.)—-None. 

4. That ‘Wo paragraphs next oer. giv- 
ing Ge names of the owners, stockhol an‘ 
security holders, if any, contain not ny the ‘ist 
of s —— and security holders as they ap- 
fr cases =< the books of the company but also, 

AL oon 4 security hold- 

fy. upon e s 0 e comnany as 

trustee or in any other fid relation, the 

of person or corporation for whom 

—_ wastes is acting, es. given: 3, ee at the 

em- 

Bracing’ « if alanis full 1 1 knowled = belief. as to 

conditions under which 

} Ky and A.B holders who do not 

appear upon the books of the company as trust- 

ees, hold stock and securities in a canacity other 

than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant 

has no reason to believe that any other person. 

association, or gurperaiion has any interest di- 

or indirect the said stock, bonds, er 

aa or yt ba f each 
a nu r copies o: 

of this publication sold or distributed, 
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Where to Buy the NEW INTERNATIONAL 


NEW YORK ay 


14 St. at Dniveret VL, Sk 
14 St at Br x . SE 


New 42 St. at Broad 
aie c oe _— 


Knickerbocker Village, K. & K. Stationery Store 
Knickerbocker Village, Catherine ani Monroe 
Maisel’s yen’ Grand am! Attorney Sta. 
Essex and .K cor. newastam 
Newsstand, 3 ewick Ave. 

Jaffe, 188th At N. — Grand Concourse 
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174 St. and Boston Ri. 
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Sutter ona Pitkin Aves. 
er and Pitkin Aves. 
Pitkin S' 


trams 
Sutter and East 98th St. 
OUT OF TOWN 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
S.W.P., 233 So. Broadway, Rm. 312, Music 
Arts Bldg. 
odern Bookstore, 509-1/2 W. 5 St 











Just out! 


WHY NEGROES 
SHOULD OPPOSE 
THE WAR! 


By J. R. Johnson 


Price—5Sc per copy 
Bundle rates—10 to 50—3c per copy 
50 or more—2 Mc per copy 
Special Rates to Organizations 
Rush your orders NOW! 





Pioneer Publishers 
116 University Place 
New York City 

















through th 2 mais or otherwise, to At subscrib- 
ers during ‘ the twelve months p’ wegeding the date 
shown above is: (This information is required 
from daily ae ye only.) 

Business Manager 


Martin A 
Sworn to and subscribed ore me this 26 day 
of Sept. 1939. 
Irving Scheer, Notary Public 





Smith News Stand, 5 and Main Sta. 
Suuth News service, 6 and Ilill Sis. 
Nauunul News Stand, 221 WW. o SL 
General News Service, 328 W. 5 St 
Crement News Cu., 208 W. 8 SL 


Hollywood, Cal. 

Universal News Stuimi, Huilywoud Blvd. and 
Cahuenga. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
McDonald's Luvkstore, to—v SL 
fFillanere Lovkswre, Sutter aud Fillmore Sta 
Golden Gate News Agency, 21—4 St 
Fitegeralu News Agency, 57—3 St 
SporUiand Suwske Suvp, 3399 Missiwn St 
Swre Zu, 3vsi—le Su 
Aiasun Grwery, Masun and l'ucific Sta 
Ferry Bidg., Stand at Key 3) stem bnirance 
Rubik's Stauvnery, lvvd Filluwre SL 
Roum 2, 242 Valencia SL 
Kay's Suwke Shuyp, 1203 Sutter St. 
Oakland, Cal. 

Allendale Phamuacy, 2000 38th Ave 
Prank VUlivera, 3228 E. l4th St 
Newsstand, 12 SL, bet Bway. and Washington 
Newsstand, i aud Washingwa 
Newsstand *. = “ ne Market 
Newsstand, 9 St 
Radio Smoke “Shop. ‘isul Franklin 8t 


New Haven, Conn. 
Nodelman’s Newsstand, Cuurén St, bet. 
Chapel and Center 
Yale Cuoperative Corp, 300 Yurk St 


Argus ltvok Sture, ioe W 
B.W.i%, lev N. Wellx St. Kin. Sua 
ust Otftice News Cu., 3) W. Munroe St 
Ceshinsky's Uuvkswre, 2720 W. Division St 
Cer. 57 and Blackstone Sts. 
Cor. 12 aml KRedsuw Sta 
University Buvk Store, Ellis Ave. at 58th St. 
Baers Lenet, Weston Hotel Cigar Stand, 355 
. Madison St. 
San Diego, Cal. 
Universal News Cv., 242 Browiway 
Baltimore, Md. 
Frigate Bookshup, Huwari nor. Franklin 
Boston, Mass. 
Andeiman's, Tremvunt St. (vpp. Hotel Bradford) 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Felix's, Masa. Ave, at Harvard Square 
Roxbury, Mass. 
Friendly Variety, Warren 3 (Grove Hall) 
Lynn, Mass. 
S.W.P., c/o Lynn Labeur Lyceum, 127 Oxford St 
Sam's Corner, Olympia Sq. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Socialist Appeal Club, 3.13 \\ vodward, Rm. 6 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Labor Bookshup, 919 Marquette Ave, 
Shinder’s, 6 ani Hennepm 
Kroman's, 4 and Nievilet 
St. Paul, Minn, 
S.W.P., 147 W. ry st 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Foster Book Co., 410 Washington Bivd. 
Clayton, Mo. 
The Book Nook, 24.1 .\. Meremec 
Newark, N. J. 
Reitman's, Cor. Kruad and William Sta 
Littman's, 317 Strawn St 
mn, N. J. 
A. Guabelio’s Statiwnery Stwwre 
Rochester, N. Y. 
433 N. Clinton st. 
207 N. Clintun St 
Cul. Cumberiand and Cmeen Ge. 


&-. Cur. Main and Clinwn Sus 
S.W. Cor. Main and Svuth Ave. 


Allentown, Pa. 

R. Zettlonmyer, 637 Ilanuiton St 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 

S.W.P., 1806 N. Franklin St 

Cor, 18 and Market Sta N. WW. 

Cor. 11 and Market sta N.W. 

4u St. and Girard Ave. 

8 Su. and Arch Ave. 
Quakertown, Pa. 

Esser’s Newsstand, Front and W. Broad Sta 
Youngstown, Ohio 

Nick's, Wick St. and Commerce 
Cleveland, Ohio 

S.W.P., Rin. 214 arta | Uta. 5716 Buciid Ave 


Schroeder's Booksh Square 
Rubin's Drug Store, or? i i st 


Akron, Ohio 
News Exchange, 51 S. Main st 
Cigar Store, r. Bartges and 8S. Main Sta 
Seattle, em. 
Eckhart N 2 Washington St. 
Roth erg Old “Store. 140 ee Ave. 
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Rayme re, 908—rd Ave. 
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Our Readers Rally 
To the Support of the New International 


“Enclosed you will find $3.00, with which I renew 
my subscriptions to THE New INTERNATIONAL and 
the paper. I, for one, had carelessly delayed this 
action for too long a time, but was stirred from 
lethargy by the information that, failing inmediate 
support, THE New INTERNATIONAL would cease 
publication. I owe more to our magazine than J can 
say; therefore the least I can do is to send in this 
small sum now in token of the great indebtedness 
that I feel toward THE NEW INTERNATIONAL. ... 

“A few months back the prospects of our move- 
ment in this city seemed slim, indeed. Our forces had 
thinned to the lowest point in years. My agitational 
efforts yielded no tangible results to sustain me in 
my political convictions. My confidence in the valid- 
ity of our program was based upon an understanding 
of Marxism which was made possible by a regular 
and thorouzh study of the contents of the magazine, 
issue by issue. That this was possible and that I was 
enabled to distribute the magazine to a few contacts 
during that period was due to your patience and 


generosity in sending me a small monthly buncle.” 
D. H. SAN DIEGO 





“I enclose check for $5.00 especially for THe 
New INTERNATIONAL. I wish I could do more. It 
would certainly be tragic if THe New INTEKNA- 
TIONAL stopped coming out.” 


D.T.B., ST. LOUIS 





“Please find enclosed a money order for $5.00, of 
which $1.00 is payment of the magazine and $4.00 
as a contribution to THE NEw INTERNATIONAL from 
some students and other people among whom I made 
a collection in response to your appeal for funds to 
keep the magazine alive. Cuban readers of THE NEw 
INTERNATIONAL understand that the disappearance 
of the magazine would be a terrible b'ow to the 
labor movement in the United States and the world, 


SO we are ready to do all we can to prevent this hap- 
pening. At the same time we are confident that the 
revolutionary workers in the Uni‘ed States will not 
permit the magazine to die for lack of funds. . . 
From now on please send me ten copies. 


J. HAVANA, CUBA 





“The remaining dollar you may credit to the Press 
Security Fund. I can’t express to warmly my feel- 
ings of respect for the courage and intellizence be- 
hind the very adequate THe NEw INTERNATIONAL.” 
SUBSCRIBER NEW JERSEY 





“Enclosed $1.00 extra for THE NEw INTERNA- 
TIONAL. ‘Hope I can make it more next month. THE 
New INTERNATIONAL must not be discontinued.” 


HS. KANSAS 





“I will try to raise some money for THE NEw 
INTERNATIONAL as soon as I can. We can’t afford 
to let THE New INTERNATIONAL stop coming out, 
as the revolutionary movement needs it more than 


ever.” 
FARMER 


“Do change our address immediately, because out 
here in the styx we miss our paper more than we 
thought we ever would. We look forward to the day 
when we will be getting THE New INTERNATIONAL. 
J. and E. SACRED HEART, MINN. 


PLENTYWOOD, MONT. 








“With best wishes for the perpetual continuance 
of our splendid THE New INTERNATIONAL and its 
outstanding and indispensable fight for the enslaved 
and truly oppressed and exploited of our fellow- 


men.” 


AN OLD-TIMER KANSAS 


Again We Ask Your Aid 


1. Send in a donation; take up a collection for the New International! 


2. Subscribe and get new subscribers! 


$2.00 per year 


The NEW INTERNATIONAL 


116 UNIVERSITY PLACE, N. Y. C. 


Printed in the United Siates of America 














